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a clerk in the office of some London solicitors. He never
again lived in his native town.

Working in the same London office as himself was
another young man who had a passion for book-collecting
and who talked idiomatic French with ease. Arnold
Bennett, shy, diffident, but so proud that his shyness would
not have been guessed if he had not suffered from a
formidable stammer, derived the greatest possible help from
this young man's friendship. The two not onlye collected';
they discovered books. It is true that Bennett said he
remembered having studied only one book at this time,
and it is also true that he described his self-esteem, then and
afterwards, as ' vigorous'. But his self-esteem was largely
for public consumption, and while there were many books
which he had not read he was more candid about his omis-
sions than most men dare to be. In any case he was not a
student, but an observer of life and human nature.

At this time he made other friends; and it was taken for
granted by them, for they were artists, that he would "one
day become a writer. He became a writer. At first his
efforts were slight, the humorous condensation into a
couple of thousand words of a long novel by, I believe,
James Payn, and some popular articles about legal details;
but his experiences of free-lance journalism were not happy,
and he was soon glad to obtain the sub-editorship of a weekly
journal called Woman. He became editor of this journal,
wrote a short story which, rejected by Tit-Bits, was accepted
by The Yellow Book; and resolved to write a novel. It
was to be * unlike all English novels except those of one
author ' (George Moore) ; and, c life being grey, sinister,
and melancholy, the novel must be grey, sinister, and
melancholy'. His own life was by no means, he later re-
marked, grey or sinister, or melancholy ; but he was in the
grip of French realism, and the fact that Moore had set the
scene of A Mummer9s Wife in the Potteries had a great effect
upon Bennett's mind. It proved in the end to be crucial.

This first novel, finally entitled A Man from the North,